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World  sheeg/Mrbers,  estimated  at  712  million  head  at  the  beginning  of 
1947  continued  the  downward  trend  that  has  prevailed  since  1942.    The  decrease 
in  the  past  year,  however,  has  been  small  compared  with  that  in  each  of  the 
previous  4  jears.    Present  numbers  show  a  decline  of  about  9  percent  from  the 
hi.j^h  level  reached  in  1942  and  are  now  6  percent  below  the  1936-40  average. 
During  the  past  year  numbers  increased  in  South  America,  Asia  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  not  sufficiently  to  offset  losses  which  occurred  in  North  America, 
Oceania,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

Favorable  economic  returns  in  South  American  countries  for  meat  and  wool 
for  export  and  heavy  domestic  demands  for  meat  and  fiber  in  Asia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  encouraged  sheep  raising  in  those  areas.    On  the  other  hand,  droughts 
and  other  climatic  causes,  postwar  adjustments,  and  relatively  higher  retxirns 
from,  other  farm  enterprises  have  been  largely  responsible  for  lower  sheep  num- 
bers in  several  parts  of  the  world.    Adverse  weather  conditions  have  been  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  decreases  in  Oceania  and  Africa  and  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Spain,  and  Rumania,  the  three  largest  sheep  producing  countries  in  Europe, 
Unfavorable  returns  for  lamb,  mutton,  and  wool  in  comparison  with  other  farm 
enterprises  continued  to  discourage  sheep  raising  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  last  year, 

SHEEP:    Estimated  world  numbers,  by  continents, 

averages  1931-35  and  1936-40.  annual  1944-46  


Continent  or 
area 


Average 


1931-35  :  1936-40 


1944 


1945 


1946  a/ 


North  America 

Europe  , 

Soviet  Union  , 
Asia 

South  America 

Africa  , 

Oceania   

Total  ... 


60,200 
123,900 

52,960 
140,800 

96,700 

98,600 
140,200 


Thousand  s : Thousands : Thou  sands 
59,600 
130,800 
79,680 
141,700 
101,000 
99,500 
144.000 


Thousands 


59,300 
114,400 

68,000 
137,500 
115,100 
102,900 
156.100 


713./tOO  ;  756.300  ;  753.300 


55,100 
106,600 

70,000 
138,500 
119,300 
102,000 

i?9,^oo 


Thousands 
50,700 

104,900 
72,000 

142,400 

118,700 
96,300 

129.500 


730.900 


71^-500 


a/  Preliminary 

Asia  now  has  more  than  20  percent  of  world  sheep  nunbers.    Prior  to  1946 
and  during  the  1936-40  period,  Oceania  had  more  sheep  than  any  other  Continent, 
but  now  it  has  less  than  18  percent  of  the  total.    South' Amari ca  has  increased 
its  numbers  by  1,9   percent  since  the  193^^0  period,  and  now  represents  about 
17  percent  of  the  world  total,    Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  the  most 
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of  any  continent  from  the  1936-40  level^  and  is  now  about  14.5  percent  of  the  world 
numbers,    Africa^  which  has  shown  practically  no  change  from  the  193^-40  level re- 
mains at  13.5  percent.     Soviet  Union  n^ombsrs  are  about  10.5  percent  of  the  world 
total^  and  reflective  no  change  from,  the  1936-40  position.     In  North  America  sheep 
numbers  are  about  6.5  percent  of  world  numbers^  a  slie^ht  decrease  from^  the  193^-40 
prewar  level. 

North  America: 

At  the  be^inninp  of  the  year^  the  United  States  had  about  83  percent  of  the 
sheep  on  the  Continent.     Sheep  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on  January  1  dropped 
to  3S.6  million  head_,  a  decrease  of  about  9  percent  from:  a  year  earlier.    This  de- 
cline of  25  percent  or  12,9  mtillion  head  from;  the  193-6-40  avera.re  may  be  attributed 
to  a  rise  in  ranch  operative  costs^  unavailability  of  suitable  labor^  more  attrac- 
tive returns  in  ccm.pstitive  enterprises  and  uncertainty  of  future  wool  prices. 

Sheep  num.bers  in  Canada  last  December  1  also  showed  a  decline  of  about  11  per- 
cent from  a  year  previous  ana  17  percent  fromi  prewar.    The  peak  in  sheep  nuirbers 
was  reached  in  1944.    Because  of  the  present  hieh  wages^  the  emphasis  on  bacon  and 
beef  production  and  uneasiness  of  producers  as  to  the  future  prices^  the  downv/ard 
trend  in  num.bers  may  continue.    Mexico  is  expected  to  maintain  sheep  numbers  some- 
where near  the  I936-4O  average  arZ^t'he'  1942  level. 

Europe: 

This  continent^  exclusive  of  Soviet  Union_,  ranks  fourth  in  world  sheep  njonbers. 
United  Kingdom  formerly  produced  about  20  percent^  but  now  only  about  17  percent  of 
Europe's  total,     Nuirbers  in  the  United  KingdomL  are  estii-ated  to  be  the  smallest  in 
over  80  years.     The  Minister  of  Afrri culture  recently/  stated  that  winter  and  spi-ir^ 
losses  fromi  snow  and  floods  were  in  excess  of  4  mdllicn  head.     In  addition  to  cli- 
matic losses^  the  delay  in  reconverting  grain  lands  to  grasslands  and  the  relatively 
large  decrease  in  breeding  ewes  can  be  expected  to  retard  restoration  of  nuirbers 
for  some  time  to  com.e. 

Sheep  num.bers  in  Spain,  second  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  sheep  raising  in 
Europe have  gradually  been  reduced  fromi  the  hi;zh  level  of  24  million  reached  in 
1944  to  19.5  mdllion  by  December  1946^  a-.^out  one  half  million  below  the  1936-40 
average.    The  Governmient'  s  sheep  and  wool  policy_,  however^  is  to  reduce  numbers^ 
vrhile  increasing  total  v:ool  production  by  im.proving  the  wool  yield  per  animal.  The 
trend  in  sheep  in  F  or  tug:  a  1  has  been  dovmward  since  1944  and  nui:bers  are  now  below 
prewar. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Italy  shewed  a  siabstantial  increase  in  July  1946  over  a  year 
earlier,  but  are  still  about  16  percent  below  the  I936-4O  average.     The  recovery  of 
number3  to  prewar  levels  is  expected  to  be  slov/  because  of  lack  of  feed.     Sheep  in 
France  were  estir.ated  at  7.1  million  last  fall,  or  about  2.5  million  belov/  the 
1936-40  average.    This  decline  was  caused  by  shorta.ee  of  feed,  as  other  livestock 
had  priority  on  available  feed  supplies.     The  long-time  trend  is  dov/nward. 

In  1946  sheep  num.bers  in  the  Balkan  countries  were  aLriOst  up  to  the  1936-40 
level.    This  area  has  approximately  29  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  alm.ost 
33  percent  for  the  I936-4O  period.     Sheep  num.bers  in  Rumania  as  of  o3nu3.ry  1947  are 
believed  to  have  decreased  from,  a  ^rear  earlier,  and  are  well  belov/  prewar  levels. 
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R'^parsrbiofts J  requir-remerrtB  "of  :-o©cup#tionLf  orcss^  :and*..fehei  sever^-rdrongiit.  thei  latter- 
part  of  last  suiTL^er  retarded  restoration  of  nunbers. 

On  January  1  Bulgaria  had  7.9  million  head,  or  about  19  percent  more  tr.an  in 
1946.    The  Government's  plan  calls  for  li+  percent  increase  -over  19^6  in  1947  ^-^'^^d 
22  percent  in  194B,    The  number  in  Yugjoslavia  is  believed  to  have  increased  fvom  a 
year  previous.    Restoration  of  numibers  have  been  retarded  by  lack  of  fcrage_, 
decrease  in  breeding  ewes^  and  unfavorable  lam.bing  conditions.    The  estl^::ated  num- 
ber in  Greece  as  of  Januaiy  1  was  placed  at  6  million  head^  an  increase  of  7  per- 
cent over  a  year  ago.    This  is  still  28  percent  below  the  I936-4O  level,  but  at 
present  rate  of  recovery  sheep  population  can  be  expected  to  reach  prewar  levels  in 
a  few  years. 

'The  niuTber  in  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of  the  world's  largest  sheep-  producing 
countries,  was  unofficially  estimated  at  72  rrdllion  head  last  stLTm^er.  Although 
this  is  more  than  7  million  head  below  the  I936-4C  level,  the  present  trend  is  up- 
ward.   Restoration  of  sheep  numbers  to  prewar  and  early  wartime  levels  is  believed 
to  have  been  somewhat  retarded  b}^  last  summ-er' s  drought. 

Asia: 

India^,  China,  Turkey  and  Iran  are  the  principal  sheep  producing  co^.mtries  of 
Asia,  exclusive  of  Soviet  Union.    These  are  primarily  carpet  wool  producing  coun- 
tries and  represent  over  70  percent  of  the  Continent's  sheep.    At  tne '  beginning 
of  the  year  numbers  in  Indi-a  v/ere  estimated  at  50  miillion  head,  more  than  6  miil- 
lion  head  above  the  19^6-40  average.    The  nurrber  of  sheep  decreased  temporarily 
during  the  war  years  because  of  the  large  demand  for  meat  for  consum.ption  by  anned 
forces  stationed  in  that  country.    As  a  result  of  this  demand  and  high  prices, 
sheep  breeding  was  increased. 

As  of  last  Kay,  sheep  nurbers  in  China  decreased  to  an  estimated  20  mdllion, 
or  6  miillion  below  prewar.    This  estim.ate  includes  Sinkiang,  Xanchuria    and  o'ehol, 
and  China  proper  (22  Pro-/inces).     Climiatic  ■  condit  ions  and  internal  disturbances  in 
China  were  perhaps  the  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  ni-xbers, 

Turkey,  sheep  numbers  have  been  miaintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  and 
are  now  estim^ated  at  about  IS  m.illion,  a pproxi irately  2  million  head  above  the  193^- 
40  average.    Vvartim.e  demand  for  meat  and  v/ool  and  hi^h  prices  are  believed  to  have 
encouraged  an  increase  in  sheep  breeding,    Iranian  sheep  nunibers,  as  of  Larch  1947, 
were  estim.ated  at  I3.2  m.illion,  but  are  still  1,3  m.illion  below  prewar,  although 
lamib  losses  are  heavy,  because  of  manar-ement,  climatic  and  disease  conditions,  the 
trend  in  numbers  since  1934  has  been  only  slightly  do-'A'nward. 

Africa: 

Although  m.ost  of  the  African  countries  raise  som.e  sheep,  the  principal  sheep 
producing  areas,  from,  the  standpoint  of  v/ool  exports,  are  British  South  i^frica  (in- 
cluding the  Union  of  South  Africa)  and  French  North  Africa  (includL'ig  A.lgci-ia, 
Tunisia  and  French  Morocco).    The  Union  of  South  Africa  raises 'approdmat  ely  3^ 
percent  of  all  sheep  on  that  Continent.     As  of  last  Augiist,  nurrbers  were  estimated 
at  ?5  m.illion,  aLmiOst  5  mdllion  belov/  prewar  level.     Since  1943,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  decrease  in  numbers,  res^jltin^  from  drouf^ht  conditions,  and  a  further 
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decrease  can  be  expected  for  a  few  years  because  the  present  soil /conservation 
program  calls  for  a  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  in  order  to  improve  grazing  lands. 
In  French  North  Africa  sheep  numbers  are  believed  to  have  declined  because  of 
drought  conditions  during  the  past  several  years_,  but  French  Norocco  is  still  above 
the  19'^6-4C  prewar  level,  and  Algeria  and  Tunisia  are  below. 

South  America: 

The  principal  sheep  producing?:  areas  of  South  Airerica  expanded  sheep  numbers 
during  the  war  to  meet  the  demiand  for  wool  and  meat.    Sheep  numbers  on  that 
Continent  still  continue  at  a  very  hi'-h  level,    Argentina,  the  largest  sheep  pro- 
ducin-?  country,  raises  about  45  percent  of  the  sheep  in  South  .^meric::,.  Numbers 
for  July  19A7  are  estimated  at  54.5  million  head,  continuing  well  above  the 
averages  of  40,6  and  44.9  million  for  periods  1931-3  5  and  I936-4O,  respectively. 
Unfavorable  weather  prior  to  and  during  lambinp-  season  May-June  (1946)  period  and 
liquidation  of  ev/es  10  to  12  months  ago  are  believed  to  have  caused  somic  decrease 
in  the  past  year.     In  Uruguay,  sheep  numbers  are  believed  to  have  reached  a  ne\f 
high  level  in  April  of  this  ye-^r.    The  increase  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  and  change-over  from  cattle  to  sheep-raising  follow- 
ing cattle  losses  during  and  after  the  1942-44  drought.     Sheep  nuirbers  in  Brazil, 
estimiated  at  12,5  million,  continue  upv/ard  trend  started  in  1945.     In  Chile,  sheep 
numbers,  as  of  June  194'^,  s-re  estimiated  at  5,7  mdllion,  continuing  the  downward 
trend  for  the  second  year.    Cold  weather  last  spring  resulted  in  heavy  losses  of 
lambs  and  ewes,  probably  in  excess  of  300,000  head.    Peru  is  believed  to  have  main- 
tained the  prewar  level, 

Oceginia: 

The  number  in  Australia,  the  largest  sheep  producin^^  country  in  the  world,  as 
of  March  1947,  were  estimated  at  93.5  million  head,  a  d-^cline  of  over  3  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  and  almost  17  percent  belov/  the  193^-40  average,     a  series 
of  droughts  in  1944  and  1945  2.nd  adverse  weather  and  groiA,ang  conditions  in  1946, 
throughout  the  principal  producing  states,  have  seriously  affected  the  industry 
and  reduced  numbers  to  the  lowest  level  since  19^4. 

As  a  result  of  194^  drought  conditions,  there  have  been  fairly  heavy  losses 
of  sheep  in  parts  of  the  north  and  northwest  New  South  Vfales  and  in  southern 
Queensland.    The  mortality  was  generally  high  and  in  sorp^e  areas  the  lam.b  crop  v/as 
adversely  affected.    Considerable  effort  was  put  forth  to  shift  a  large  number  of 
starvin/7  sheep  to  m.ore  favored  areas  and  to  bring  in  fodder.    Because  of  the  losses 
and  lack  of  replacements,  resulting  from  breeding  insufficient  number  of  ewes, 
several  years  of  favorable  v-reather  sud  growing  conditions  will  be  required  in  this 
area  to  restore  sheep  n^ambers  to  the  19?6-40  level. 

Sheep  numbers  in  Nev;  Zealand  are  believed  to  have  declined  alm.ost  a  miillion 
head  between  April  1945  and  April  I946.     Since  the  latter  date  the  trend  of  numbers, 
accordin,p-  to  recent  reports,  have  continued  downward  bee  use  of  heavy  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  lambs,  resulting  from,  near  drought  conditions  during  the  year.  Present 
numbers,  nevertheless,  are  believed  to  be  considerably  above  the  193^-40  prev/ar 
level. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  rep-ularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural  pro- 
duction, approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Com^.ittee  on 
Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.     For  this  report  the  comjnittee  v;as  com.posed 
of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C,  M.  Furves,  Elm.er  n.  Reese,  Hazel  B.  Kefawer, 
Lois  B.  Bacon,  Oscar  K,  Moore,  and  Kathryn  H.  Wylie. 


